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EXPERIMENT  ON    BRUTE  ANIMALS. 


The  Introductory  Lecture  to  the  Winter  Session  of  the 
Glasgow  Veterinary  College  was  delivered  on  24th  October, 
by  Dr.  Cleland,  Professor  of  Anatomy,  University  of  Glasgow. 
Principal  M'Call  occupied  the  Chair;  and,  in  addition  to 
a  large  number  of  students,  the  following  gentlemen,  among 
others,  were  present : — Rev.  Mr.  Blair,  Cambuslang ;  Rev.  Mr. 
Watson,  Glasgow;  Dr.  Roberts,  Wales ;  George  Stodart,  Esq., 
of  Broom  ;  Andrew  Hoggan,  J r.,  Esq.,  of  Camphill ;  Mr.  John- 
son, Letterick  ;  Captain  M'Call,  Mr.  Walker,  and  Mr.  M'Intosh, 
Glasgow;  Professors  Knox,  Cooke,  and  Macqueen,  Glasgow 
Veterinary  College. 

The  following  veterinary  surgeons  were  also  present : — 
Professor  Walley  and  Mr.  Rutherford,  Edinburgh;  Mr. 
Thomas  Campbell,  Kirkcudbright ;  Mr.  Pottie  and  Mr.  Hous- 
ton, Paisley;  Mr.  James  Martin,  Nantwich;  Mr.  D.  Constable, 
Inchture ;  Mr.  J.  M'Call,  and  Mr.  W.  Wright,  Ayr ;  Mr.  John 
Freeland,  Blairgowrie;  Mr.  R.  M'Farlane,  Greenock;  Mr. 
Gairdner,  Helensburgh;  Mr.  Jarvie,  Wishaw ;  Mr.  Peddie, 
Cathcart ;  Mr.  Douglas,  Dunoon ;  Mr.  Weir,  Airdrie ;  Mr. 
Bond,  Holytown  ;  Mr.  Carnduff,  Howwood  ;  Mr.  Kerr,  Dairy  ; 
Mr.  Fred.  Foster,  Cardiff;  Mr.  John  Freeman,  Kingstown^ 
Dublin  ;  Messrs.  Boyle,  Mitchell,  Wyper,  Hill,  Weir,  Blue', 
M'Queen,  Renfrew,  and  Dickie,  Glasgow. 

Professor  Cleland,  who  was  introduced  by  the  Chairman 
said  : — 

Gentlemen— It  is  a  matter  for  gratulation  that  this  great 
city  is  possessed  of  a  Veterinary  School  so  well  equipped,  so 
successful,  and  so  rapidly  rising  in  public  estimation  as  this 
College  is.  I  recall  to  mind  its  commencement  and  the  diffi- 
culties with  which  the  enterprise  was  surrounded,  and 
wonder  often  at  the  indomitable  perseverance  with  which 
Principal  M'Call,  having  formed  his  resolution  unaided  and 
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in  spite  of  all  discouragements,  persisted  steadily  in  his 
purpose  till  there  grew  in  his  hands,  as  we  see  to-day,  this 
college  with  its  numerous  students,  its  excellent  arrange- 
ments, and  its  increasing  reputation.  Every  one  who  desires 
to  see  Glasgow  occupy  the  position  as  a  centre  of  medical 
research,  which  the  extent  of  her  population  and  the 
antiquity  of  her  University  alike  render  it  proper  that 
she  should,  must  be  glad  that  her  Veterinary  College  prospers. 
For  the  art  of  medicine  is  one,  whether  applied  to  man  or 
to  the  lower  animals.  The  laws  of  life  are  the  same  in  both, 
the  methods  by  which  those  laws  are  to  be  investigated 
are  the  same  for  the  veterinarian  as  for  the  physician,  and  the 
co-operation  of  the  one  with  the  other  in  research  is  of  the 
greatest  importance.  It  is  a  common  and  most  justifiable 
thing  to  speak  of  medicine  as  a  noble  profession.  As  a 
general  rule,  men  call  it  so,  because  its  mission  is  to  save 
life,  which  is  a  fine  thing  to  do.  Undoubtedly,  the  import- 
ance which  attaches  to  human  life  invests  with  importance 
the  profession  which  seeks  to  guard  and  prolong  it.  The 
veterinarian  occupies  himself  with  the  same  laws  of  life, 
and  though  his  department  does  not  include  the  care  of 
life  as  exhibited  in  man,  there  are  often  human  interests 
committed  to  him  of  very  great  importance.  Not  only  is 
valuable  property  entrusted  to  his  charge,  the  success  of 
arrangements  and  expeditions  of  the  gravest  possible  kind 
may  be  largely  dependent  on  his  skill.  But  I  venture  to 
think  that  the  thing  which  most  ennobles  medicine  is  not 
the  end  which  it  has  in  view,  but  the  means  by  which  it 
is  sought  that  the  end  should  be  accomplished.  It  is  not  the 
final  cause  of  its  existence,  but  the  efficient  cause  of  its  success 
on  which  medical  art  must  depend  for  its  dignity.  There 
are  modes  of  practising  medicine  which  are  not  noble,  and 
there  have  been  times  when  such  modes  have  been  dominant. 
There  is  nothing  noble  or  praiseworthy  in  prescribing  physic 
or  performing  manipulations  thoughtlessly  on  the  strength  of 
traditional  rule,  for  the  mere  reason  that  so  you  have"  been 
taught,  or  that  so  others  have  been  in  the  habit  of  doing 
before  you.  But,  with  open  and  earnest  eye  to  wait  upon 
Nature,  and  learn  from  her  what  her  doings  are,  how  her 
operations  are  conducted,  what  those  processes  are,  the  sum 
of  which  we  refer  to  under  the  name  of  life,  and  how  they 
are  modified  by  each  change  of  circumstances: — to  do  this 
is  to  subject  your  whole  habits  of  thought  to  such  a  disci- 
pline as  cannot  fail  to  have  an  ennobling  effect;  and  the 
profession  whose  objects  are  sought  by  such  means  is  rendered 
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noble  indeed.  Here,  then,  is  the  common  bond  of  all  medical 
study,  the  link  by  which  the  veterinary  branch  is  made  one 
with  that  more  advanced  art  which  deals  directly  with  the 
health  of  man.  We  want  to  see  the  veterinary  art  more 
and  more  thoroughly  scientific.  It  is  with  that  view,  for 
example,  that  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons 
has  instituted  its  fellowship  degree ;  and  the  sciences  selected 
as  subjects  of  examination  for  that  degree  are  among  those 
which  not  only  are  required  in  the  ordinary  course  of  your 
studies,  but  form  the  basis  of  all  medicine  scientifically 
prosecuted. 

You  are  called  on  to  acquire  some  acquaintance  with  the 
constitution  of  dead  matter  as  exhibited  by  chemistry,  of 
the  laws  and  forms  of  life  in  its  simple  aspects  as  shown  in 
plants,  the  structure  of  animals,  and  the  mechanism  and 
operations  of  all  the  organs  of  the  body  in  health  and 
disease — and  this  is  the  basis  of  all  true  medicine.  It  is 
the  pursuit  of  those  studies  with  intelligence  and  thorough- 
ness which  can  alone  give  dignity  to  our  art  in  any  of  its 
departments;  because  there  is  no  other  means  of  making  it 
efficient  for  the  objects  it  has  in  view,  and  because  the 
honest  pursuit  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake  has  a  salutary 
effect  on  the  human  mind  which  is  not  to  be  obtained  by 
any  other  means  whatever.  Of  a  truth,  the  universe  is 
God's,  and  none  can  touch  His  robe  in  faith  without  virtue 
going  out  from  it.  In  the  beginning  of  your  studies,  to 
you  as  to  all  students,  the  curriculum  before  you  must 
seem  rather  a  hard  one;  but  let  me  conjure  you,  especially 
those  of  you  who  are  just  beginning,  not  to  be  contented 
with  the  very  limited  amount  of  information  required  for 
the  passing  of  examinations.  You  will  find  it  to  be  a  good 
thing  early  to  select  one  of  the  sciences  brought  under 
your  notice,  and  resolve  to  master  it  as  thoroughly  as  possible, 
and  continue  to  cultivate  it  as  an  amusement  and  a  pleasure 
throughout  life.  By  that  means  you  will  not  only  gain 
great  increase  of  happiness  to  yourselves,  but  you  will 
have  the  proud  satisfaction  of  working  in  the  most  effectual 
manner  possible  to  improve  the  status  of  the  veterinarian 
throughout  the  country.  I  do  not  say  that  you  will  gain 
in  popularity;  the  road  to  that  seems  no  better  than  the 
goal.  Doubtless,  popularity  is  a  pleasant  adornment  to  the 
prospect  of  the  future,  and  refreshing  as  a  cup  of  coffee 
coming  after  dessert  (spell  it  either  way);  but  it  is  a  poor 
thing  to  depend  on  for  solid  support,  and  he  is  an  unhappy 
mortal  who  allows  the  consideration  of  popularity  to  interfere 
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one  bit  with  his  prosecution  of  the  path  which  he  knows  he 
ought  to  follow. 

The  study  of  experimental  physiology  is  at  present  in 
this  country  eminently  unpopular.  We  cannot  expect  that 
it  should  have  much  sympathy  from  the  general  public. 
The  general  public  cares  nothing  for  any  truth  or  science 
for  its  own  sake,  but  only  for  the  so-called  practical  benefits 
to  be  derived  therefrom ;  while  science  refuses  to  smile  on 
those  who  love  her  merely  for  her  fortune.  She  will  not 
reveal  the  treasures  of  her  wealth  except  in  response  to 
the  following  of  her  for  her  own  sake.  One  would  think 
that  this  principle  had  been  long  sufficiently  patent  to  be 
generally  understood ;  and  yet  the  Act  passed  for  the 
restriction  of  experiment  on  animals  goes  right  in  the  teeth 
of  it.  On  the  injustice  and  folly  of  that  Act  I  shall,  with 
your  permission,  make  a  few  remarks.  I  speak  before  an 
audience  devoted  to  the  care  of  animals,  and  the  more 
experienced  members  of  which  know  perfectly  well  that 
without  experiment  the  information  which  you  are  able 
to  turn  to  account  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  suffering 
in  animals  would  not  exist.  I  make  that  statement  in  broad 
terms ;  for  though  I  am  aware  that  certain  licentiates  in  the 
healing  art  have  striven  to  show  that  experiments  on  living 
animals  are  useless,  I  own  that  it  surpasses  my  feeble  powers 
to  imagine  how,  without  systematic  and  continued  series  of 
unfettered  experiments,  we  could  have  had  any  real  knowledge 
of  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system,  the  action  of  the  blood- 
vessels, the  use  of  the  liver,  the  spleen,  the  pancreas,  or  the 
kidney,  or  the  place  of  sugar  in  the  economy ;  how,  in  short, 
we  could  have  had  any  of  that  body  of  useful  information 
which  constitutes  modern  physiology.  No  doubt  phenomena 
exhibited  by  experiment  may  mislead  by  being  misinterpreted; 
for  in  all  progress  there  is  required  not  only  the  presence  of 
facts,  but  yet  more,  mind  to  translate  them.  But  the  only 
cure  for  such  misinterpretations  is  further  study  by  every 
means  within  our  reach,  indulging  in  contempt  of  none.  Well, 
is  it  common-sense  that  precisely  those  who  are  devoting 
themselves  to  the  studies  from  which  alone  we  can  rationally 
hope  to  mitigate  suffering  in  either  the  domestic  animals  or 
in  man,  should  have  a  restriction  and  a  bondage  put  on  them 
such  as  are  not  applied  to  any  other  human  being  in  Her 
Majesty's  dominions  ? 

Whatever  may  be  the  pain  to  the  victims  of  physiological 
experiment  (and  that  you  are  aware  has  been  grossly 
exaggerated)   those   experiments  are  never   performed  but 
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with  the  view  of  obtaining  and  spreading  a  more  accurate 
and  complete  knowledge  of  the  processes  of  life.  But  those 
who  have  legislated  against  experiment — the  members  of 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament — are,  the  great  majority  of 
them,  sporting  men.  I  have  no  feeling  against  sport,  in 
at  least  some  of  its  forms.  But  it  has  been  often  pointed 
out,  and  it  was  perfectly  well  known  to  our  legislators,  that 
every  sportsman  who  wounds  without  killing  the  animal 
whose  destruction  is  his  delight,  performs  an  unsuccessful 
experiment,  which  may  and  often  does  inflict  the  greatest 
amount  of  suffering  that  the  animal  is  capable  of  feeling. 
The  special  gratification  of  the  gentle  angler  is  to  play 
with  the  sufferings  of  his  fish,  precisely  as  a  cat  plays  with 
the  mouse  which  gets  into  its  clutches.  And  if  these,  the 
more  innocent  forms  of  amusement  of  our  legislators,  not 
only  involve  that  very  kind  of  cruelty  which  their  legislation 
professes  to  wish  to  put  down,  but  require  for  their  enjoy- 
ment an  utter  carelessness  for  the  fate  and  feelings  of  their 
victims,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  fox-hunt  and  coursing 
of  hares  ?  The  sport  in  these  cases  consists  not  in  the 
mere  bodily  pain  inflicted,  but  in  employing  the  whole 
force  of  the  animal's  intelligence  for  its  torture,  by  prolong- 
ing the  terror  which  precedes  its  slaughter.  I  am  not  here 
with  the  object  of  lecturing  against  sport — probably  my 
audience  includes  many  who  enjoy  it  keenly  in  one  form 
or  other — but  I  want  to  know  how,  in  the  face  of  these 
facts,  the  legislators  who  passed  the  Act  for  the  curbing 
of  physiological  experiment,  can  reasonably  object  to  the 
charge  of  hypocrisy. 

Some  months  ago,  a  writer  in  the  Cornhill  Magazine,  not 
altogether  averse  to  experiment,  bewailed  that  scientific  men, 
defending  what  was  defensible,  should  be  so  carried  away 
by  their  feelings  as  to  make  that  charge.  But  it  is  worth 
while,  before  coming  to  a  conclusion  on  that  subject  to  take 
into  consideration  what  hypocrisy  really  is,  and  the  varieties 
which  it  presents.  Before  any  man  blazes  up  in  holy  indigna- 
tion against  hypocrisy  being  mentioned  as  an  element  entering 
into  any  of  his  doings  and  habits,  let  him  ask  himself  if  there 
is  a  single  human  being  entirely  free  from  it  ?  Perhaps  we 
shall  not  be  wrong  in  surmising  that  precisely  those  who  have 
the  least  hypocrisy  about  them  will  be  the  first  to  acknowledge 
the  impossibility  for  any  human  being  to  be  in  all  his  words 
and  actions  entirely  free  from  every  taint  of  such  a  thing. 
Truly,  it  is  alike  bad  form  and  grossly  inexpedient  to  make 
point  blank  such  a  charge  against  any  individual  in  argument, 
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even  as  a  climax  to  what  may  seem  to  the  disputants  a  trium- 
phant demonstration  of  such  inconsistency  as,  once  laid  bare, 
stands  out  so  gross  that  it  cannot  be  easily  supposed  that  any 
one  could  be  otherwise  than  wilfully  blind  to  it.  Yet  that  is 
quite  a  different  matter  from  admitting  that  people,  because 
well  bred  and  in  many  ways  commendable,  are  free  from 
hypocrisy.  King  David  acknowledged  that  he  was  in  his 
haste  when  he  said  "  all  men  are  liars ; "  but  it  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  so  far  from  retracting  the  observation  in  what  the 
hero  of  Dean  Ramsay's  anecdote  called  his  "  solemn  leisure," 
he  only  thanked  heaven  devoutly  for  being  delivered  from 
their  machinations.  The  royal  poet's  words  were  certainly 
more  forcible  than  polite ;  and  would  probably  have  shocked 
the  religious  world  of  the  nineteenth  century,  could  it  have 
been  present  when  they  were  uttered ;  but  they  are  a  concise 
and  graphic  avowal  that  he  had  met  with  deception  on  every 
hand,  till  he  felt  that  he  had  no  man  to  trust  to.  Doubtless, 
no  healthily  minded  person  would  foster  the  cynical  vein  that 
finds  expressions  in  such  an  ebullition,  except  under  the  smart 
of  unmerited  suffering ;  but  while  it  is  a  truly  horrible  state  of 
mind  to  believe  that  we  are  surrounded  with  people  given  over 
without  exception  to  deliberate  falsehood,  a  fairly  critical  eye 
cannot  fail  to  detect,  not  only  that  every  day  do  statements 
come  under  notice  deviating  from  strict  accuracy  to  an  extent 
that  might  easily  have  been  reduced  by  consideration  on  the 
part  of  the  speakers,  but  also  that  the  critic  himself  is  subject 
to  the  same  frailty  of  human  nature  which  afflicts  his  neigh- 
bours. The  frailty  is  simply  this,  that  time  goes  hurrying  on, 
carrying  with  it  the  exigences  of  conversation  and  the  impulses 
to  act  on  but  half-considered  judgments  and  prejudices,  faster 
than  any  mind,  however  able  and  willing,  can  manage  to  supply 
corrected  thoughts  and  words.  Such  states  of  matters  become 
habitual,  and  our  sensibilities  become  more  blunted  the  more 
that  thought  is  overbalanced  by  impulsiveness  of  word  and 
deed. 

Decidedly,  such  considerations  make  it  all  the  more  objec- 
tionable to  call  your  neighbours  bad  names  and  accuse  them 
of  hypocrisy  (or  for  that  part  brutality) ;  but  they  also  make 
it  plain  that  while  men  of  honest  intent  may  easily  be  guilty 
of  great  inconsistency,  they  become,  if  the  inconsistency  be 
grave,  and  at  the  expense  of  others,  and  is  clearly  pointed  out 
by  the  sufferers,  justly  liable  to  be  thought  hypocritical  if  they 
persevere  in  their  injurious  course ;  even  although  it  be  not 
expedient  for  those  sufferers  to  press  the  charge. 

Hypocrisy,  like  untruthfulness  in  other  forms,  is  a  thing  vary- 
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ing  in  degree ;  and  it  varies  in  the  amount  of  self-conscious- 
ness accompanying  it.  But  its  banefulness  is  not  necessarily 
proportionate  with  self-consciousness.  On  the  contrary,  it 
may  be  maintained  with  some  show  of  reason  that  the  greatest 
masters  of  the  art  make  a  point  of  as  soon  as  possible  deceiving 
themselves  first,  and  thus  bring  the  earnestness  of  a  pseudo- 
truthfulness  into  their  persuasion  of  others.  But  if  such 
depths  of  subtlety  there  be — and  surely  no  one  can  doubt  it 
who  has  systematically  sought  to  make  acquaintance  more 
salutary  than  pleasant  with  the  springs  of  action  within  him 
— it  yet  becomes  us  to  be  slow  to  charge  any  individual  man 
with  carrying  such  an  abyss  in  his  heart,  especially  on  the 
ground  of  the  part  he  takes  in  echoing  some  cry  of  senseless 
clamour.  Nevertheless,  a  nation,  a  community,  or  a  fraction 
may  be  justly  charged  in  the  gross  with  hypocrisy,  although 
the  individuals  who  compose  it  may  be  far  from  fostering  that 
vice  or  having  it  polluting  their  motives  more  than  it  does  that 
of  other  honest  men.  For  individuals  lean  one  on  another, 
each  inclined  to  believe  what  others  vouch  for,  when  he  has  a 
good  opinion  of  those  who  vouch,  or  is  prejudiced  in  favour  of 
the  statement  alleged  ;  and  with  similar  laziness  we  are  all  too 
liable  to  suppose  that  others  have  worked  carefully  out  the 
conclusions  which  we  accept  at  their  hands,  instead  of  dis- 
passionately working  them  out  for  ourselves.  Suppose  that 
in  this  way  we  have  accepted  a  gross  and  obvious  inconsistency 
to  the  injury  of  some  section  of  our  fellows,  the  fault  is  venial 
while  our  ignorance  continues ;  but  as  soon  as  it  becomes 
present  to  our  minds,  we  shall  be  demoralised  if  we  have  not 
the  courage  to  shake  ourselves  free  from  the  injustice  to  which 
in  our  inadvertence  we  have  been  lending  aid.  This  being  the 
case,  it  is  the  most- natural  thing  in  the  world  that  those°who 
suffer  from  an  inconsistent  clamour,  or  sympathise  with  others 
who  do,  should,  when  they  have  for  a  length  of  time  made,  to 
their  own  thinking,  the  vileness  of  the  clamour  abundantly 
evident,  throw  prudence  overboard,  and  in  the  bitterness  of 
their  souls  denounce  as  hypocritical  the  continued  support  of 
injurious  and  inconsistent  allegations.  It  may  not  be  prudent, 
it  may  be  far  from  just— so  curious  are  the  inconsistencies  which 
may  live  together  within  one  honest  mind— but  it  is  natural, 
and  it  may  even  be  noble. 

The  applicability  of  these  remarks  to  the  position  of  physi- 
ologists suffering  from  charges  brought  against  them  by  the 
public  is  obvious.  Two  houses  of  parliament,  consisting  in  great 
part  of  men  who  delight  to  scatter  pellets  at  random  through 
the  bodies  of  partridges  and  hares,  and  get  into  enthusiastic 
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animal  spirits  as  they  chase  the  fox  with  ferocious  hounds 
instead  of  putting  him  as  quietly  as  possible  out  of  pain — those 
two  houses  of  parliament  do  most  honestly  allow  themselves 
to  be  worked  up  by  agitators  to  a  pitch  of  indignation  at  the 
sufferings  inflicted  on  animals  in  other  ways  with  which  they 
are  unfamiliar,  and  which,  therefore,  appeal  differently  to  their 
emotions.  For  the  crack  of  the  rifle  is  exhilarating  to  hear ; 
the  sharp  edge  of  the  surgeon's  knife  is  dreadful  even  to  think 
about.  But  while  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  they  imagine  they 
have  done  honourably,  it  is  impossible  to  clear  them  from  in- 
consistency. It  remains  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  those 
who  passed  the  Act  which  restrains  and  insults  physiologists 
do  yearly  inflict  on  animals  more,  suffering  than  is  inflicted  by 
all  the  physiologists  in  the  world.  But,  0  most  honourable 
men  !  Vos  Bruti !  who  by  sense  of  public  duty  are  unwillingly 
impelled  to  stab  your  benefactors  ;  when  these  things  are 
pointed  out,  you  cannot  plead  ignorance  of  your  own  incon- 
sistency. 

It  is  a  pleasure,  however,  to  have  good  reason  to  know  that 
the  highly  wrought  pictures  which  are  often  drawn  of  the 
sufferings  of  animals  from  experiment  and  otherwise  are  full 
of  exaggerations  depending  on  the  ignorance  or  want  of  con- 
sideration of  those  who  have  drawn  them.  So  far  as  those 
exaggerations  depend  on  erroneous  representation  of  what  goes 
on  in  physiological  laboratories,  they  have  been  so  often  and 
so  fully  exposed  that  those  who  are  still  misled  by  them  can 
scarcely  be  held  as  other  than  willing  dupes  indulging  a  morbid 
relish  for  scandal.  I  shall  only  say  that  a  large  number  of 
so-called  vivisections  are,  so  far  as  the  sensations  of  the  animals 
are  concerned,  the  mere  infliction  of  death  in  the  most  painless 
manner  possible;  and  to  this  number  belong  a  class  of  import- 
ant experiments  which  I  call  to  mind  in  connection  with  some 
remarks  made  by  Cuvier  which  have  been  quoted  against 
experiment.  Cuvier  stated  (and  doubtless  regretted)  that  it 
was  impossible  to  isolate  the  sets  of  wheels  in  an  animal  body 
and  see  each  working  by  itself,  because  the  different  sets  are 
so  interdependent.  One  can  easily  understand  his  meanings 
and  even  admit  a  certain  semblance  of  justification  for  that 
statement  in  his  day;  but  how  interested  would  the  great 
zoologist  have  been  to  see,  as  can  be  managed  now,  numbers  of 
single  organs,  a  muscle,  a  kidney,  or  a  liver,  fed  and  kept  alive 
after  total  separation  from  the  body  !  For  such  an  experiment 
the  animal  is  sacrificed  at  once,  only  the  blood  and  the  organ 
to  be  studied  being  kept.  But  though  any  one  for  purposes 
other  than  scientific  is  at  liberty  to  kill  a  dog,  and  a  butcher 
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might  do  so  in  the  exercise  of  his  calling,  provided  anyone 
could  be  got  to  eat  the  carcase,  the  physiologist  must  not  kill 
it  without  first  obtaining  a  license  from  a  state  official. 

But  the  exaggerations  of  which  we  complain  depend  also  in 
part  on  a  mistaken  estimate  of  the  powers  of  animals  to  feel 
pain ;  and  perhaps  this  is  not  so  easily  understood  as  may  at 
first  sight  appear.  I  do  not  refer  to  the  numerous  convulsive 
and  other  reflex  actions  which  might  be  mistaken  by  the  un- 
initiated for  symptoms  of  pain,  but  happen  when  consciousness 
is  utterly  destroyed — such  phenomena  as,  occurring  in  human 
beings,  lead  the  relations  to  ask  if  they  are  tokens  of  suffering, 
when  the  physician  is  able  to  reply  that  the  patient  is  com- 
pletely unconscious  of  everything.  What  I  wish  to  show  is 
that  the  capability  of  feeling  pain  is,  in  even  the  higher 
domestic  animals,  far  less  than  in  man. 

If  we  look  at  the  matter  critically  we  shall  find  that  the 
evidence  is  distinctly  to  that  effect.  In  the  first  place,  the 
skin  of  the  domestic  animals  is  very  different  from  that  of 
man.  It  is  well  -  known  that  in  operations  on  the  human 
subject  the  skin  is  the  structure  whose  injury  gives  most  pain, 
and  hence  the  surgeon's  rule,  which  was  always  carefully 
attended  to  before  the  introduction  of  anaesthetics,  to  com- 
plete the  skin  cuts  rapidly  and  at  once ;  and  that  other  rule, 
to  make  the  ends  of  the  wound  abrupt,  not  sloping  away  in 
tails,  which  unnecessarily  expose  the  sensitive  substance  of 
the  integument.  The  mere  division  of  the  deep  structures 
with  a  sharp  instrument  would  appear  to  cause  little  or  no 
pain,  except  in  the  case  of  nerves.  When  there  is  much 
pulling  or  violent  tearing  there  may  be  great  pain ;  but  that 
muscles,  vessels,  and  connective  tissues  may  be  handled  and 
divided  without  causing  any  suffering  comparable  with  what 
is  occasioned  by  division  of  the  skin,  is  a  recognised  fact. 

When,  however,  you  come  to  consider  the  integument  of 
the  domestic  animals  it  is  not  difficult  to  make  sure  that  you 
have  a  much  less  sensitive  structure  to  deal  with.  Its 
microscopic  as  well  as  its  obvious  appearance  would  warrant 
you  in  expecting  that  it  would  be  so;  and  while  neither  a 
horse,  nor  a  dog,  nor  a  rabbit  is  at  all  slow  to  make  you 
distinctly  understand  when  it  is  hurt,  it  becomes  evident  from 
the  absence  of  signs  of  pain  when  skin  wounds  have  to  be 
made  on  them,  that  they  suffer  from  them  very  little  indeed. 
When,  in  various  experiments  which  have  greatly  advanced 
physiological  knowledge,  the  pneumogastric  nerve  of  a  rabbit 
is  cut  down  on,  supposing  the  animal  not  to  have  been 
chloroformed,  it  will  be  seen  to  suffer  little  inconvenience 
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from  the  skin  wound,  and  none  from  the  search  among  the 
structures  underneath  ;  in  fact,  obviously  much  less  annoyance 
than  it  Avould  suffer  from  the  administration  of  chloroform, 
which,  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  some  ladies,  it  abominates. 
But  when  the  nerve  is  divided  a  sharp  cry  of  agony  at  once 
tells,  not  only  the  moment  of  agony,  but  how  far  the  animal 
had  previously  been  from  anything  of  the  sort.  Happily  it 
ceases  on  the  instant,  and  the  rabbit  shows  no  further 
discomposure. 

So  then,  the  rabbit  is  capable  of  feeling  acute  pain, 
but  it  is  quite  certain  that  skin  wounds  give  it  very  little 
trouble.  As  to  the  pain  which  it  does  feel,  though  no  physi- 
ologist would  give  any  animal  a  moment's  pain  unneces- 
sarily, it  is  well  to  note  some  circumstances  which  probably 
make  it  less  than  it  seems.  Even  in  man  we  see  the  greatest 
differences  in  different  individuals  as  regards  capacity  for 
feeling  pain.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  actual 
sensation  differs  in  different  persons.  That  which  will  give 
acutest  suffering  to  one  man  will  to  some  others  give  little 
annoyance.  Of  course  we  must  guard  against  estimating  the 
pain  by  the  outcry  made,  and  we  have,  in  great  measure,  to 
rely  on  the  testimony  of  the  persons,  as  we  have  no  accurate 
means  of  measuring  their  sensations ;  but,  speaking  of  the 
pain  itself,  apart  from  the  power  of  bearing  it,  which  ought 
also  to  be  increased  by  proper  education,  I  do  not  suppose 
that  there  can  be  any  serious  doubt  that  the  pain  occasioned 
by  a  given  amount  of  lesion  varies  according  to  the  fine- 
ness of  the  impressibility  of  the  nervous  system,  and  that 
civilisation  and  education,  as  well  as  certain  alterations  of 
nutrition  in  disease,  do  greatly  enlarge  the  capacity  for  feeling- 
pain. 

If  this  be  so,  and  there  are  surely  few  who  doubt  it,  it  seems 
evident  that,  as  we  descend  the  scale  of  being,  even  among 
mammals,  the  sensation  of  pain  must  become  modified.  At 
the  same  time,  we  must  take  care  not  to  confuse  position  in 
the  scale  of  intelligence  with  impressibility  of  the  nervous 
system.  One  does  not  require  to  illustrate  from  man  to  find 
great  variety  of  nervous  refinement  within  the  limits  of  a 
single  species ;  you  have  it  as  well  illustrated  in  horses  and  in 
dogs.  I  do  not  doubt  that  a  high-bred  horse  or  a  high-bred 
dog  has  a  greater  capacity  for  pain  than  the  horse  or  dog  of 
low  degree.  All  I  say  is,  that  the  total  sum  of  possible 
consciousness  in  an  animal  is  a  factor  which  cannot  be  left 
out  in  estimating  the  maximum  intensity  of  sensation  possible 
to  it,  and  when   we  come  down  to  animals  of  so  feeble 
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intelligence  as  rabbits,  it  is  a  factor  which  must  be  of  con- 
siderable  importance. 

But  the  amount  of  intelligence  has  a  far  more  important 
bearing  than  this  on  the  character  of  the  pain  possible  to  an 
animal.  The  actual  pain  produced  at  the  moment  by  a 
physical  lesion  constitutes  but  a  small  portion  of  the  idea  of 
pain  as  it  presents  itself  to  our  minds.  The  accessories  of 
anticipation,  memory,  and  associations  play  an  important 
part ;  and  it  is  the  effect  of  the  images  presented  by  these  to 
the  mind  which  gives  rise  to  all  the  suffering  which  we  term 
horror.  Doubtless  the  more  intelligent  mammals  have  both 
memory  and  association  of  ideas  largely  developed.  But  as 
to  anticipation,  they  have  no  chance  of  such  a  thing  in  a 
properly  regulated  laboratory ;  and  my  contention  is,  that  in 
the  brutes,  anticipation,  memory,  and  association  have  a  so 
much  less  amount  of  mind  than  in  man  for  their  origin  and 
operation,  that  the  images  which  they  produce  must  be  both 
much  fewer  and  much  less  wrought  up  into  horrible  phantoms ; 
in  fact,  that  we  cannot  well  estimate  how  much  of  the 
complex  machinery  of  pain,  as  we  know  it,  the  lower  animals 
are  altogether  free  from.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  so  perfectly 
evident  that  large  capacity  for  pain  is  left  to  such  animals  as 
the  horse  and  the  dog  that  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  no 
one,  at  least  no  physiologist,  would  choose  those  animals  for 
an  experiment  which  could  equally  well  be  performed  on  a 
less  highly-organised  animal.  Perhaps,  indeed,  it  would  be 
pretty  accurate  to  assume  that  the  sympathy  of  physiologists 
for  the  lower  animals  stands  in  about  the  same  ratio  to  that 
of  sporting  legislators,  as  the  intelligence  of  a  dog  does  to  that 
of  a  rabbit.  However,  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  mental 
constitution  of  a  rabbit  is  so  limited,  that  it  is  quite  incapable 
of  the  suffering  of  which  a  horse  or  a  dog  is  capable. 

I  have  confined  my  remarks  hitherto  to  mammals,  and  am  well 
aware  that  to  many  they  may  seem  to  be  so  speculative  as  to 
have  little  cogency,  though,  I  think,  they  ought  to  have  a  not 
inconsiderable  effect  in  moderating,  to  those  who  are  animated 
by  sincere  affection  for  animals,  the  imaginative  vision  which 
has  been  so  carefully  fostered  in  them  by  professional 
agitators.  But,  if  we  turn  to  the  cold-blooded  animals,  the 
line  of  argument  which  I  have  pursued  becomes  enormously 
more  important.  It  is  a  totally  untenable  position  to  suppose 
that  a  frog  can  possibly  be  capable  of  feeling  anything  nearly 
resembling  what  we  know  as  pain.  The  consciousness  of  a 
frog  is  something  so  far  removed  from  that  of  a  human  beino-, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  any  condition  of  our  minds 
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to  liken  it  to.  That  may  be  taken  as  certain  from  the 
imperfect  development  of  its  brain,  as  compared  with  the 
brains  of  higher  animals.  That  difference  of  brain  structure 
intimates  an  entirely  different  psychical  constitution,  in  which 
pain,  like  every  other  impression,  must  differ  enormously 
from  all  which  we  experience  in  ourselves. 

The  organisation  of  fishes  is  even  lower ;  and  we  may  allow 
our  friends  to  fish  in  peace,  with  quiet  consciences ;  that  is  to 
say,  if  they  have  not  been  persecuting  their  fellow-men.  But 
the  Act  of  1876  extends  to  all  vertebrata,  and  therefore,  no 
man  who  helped  to  pass  it  has  any  moral  right  to  catch  salmon 
with  the  rod,  especially  without  a  bottle  of  chloroform 
attached  to  his  hook. 

I  am  not  an  experimenter  on  animals,  and  have  no  personal 
interest  to  serve  in  the  remarks  which  I  have  made,  but  it  is 
certainly  the  duty  of  those  who  are  thus  free,  and  who,  from 
the  nature  of  their  pursuits,  are  most  familiar  with  the  magni- 
tude of  the  debt  which  humanity  owes  to  experiment— it  is 
their  duty  to  aid  in  opposing,  so  far  as  they  can,  the  spirit  of 
persecution  against  experimenters. 

It  is  so  pleasant  to  pose  before  the  public  as  possessors  of 
great  goodness  of  heart,  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  many  who 
were  engaged  in  the  agitation  which  led  to  the  Act  of  1876 
should  unstimulated  to  carry  the  game  further,  as  they  still 
try  to  do.    But  it  almost  surpasses  belief  that  a  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  England  should  deliberately  shut  his  eyes  against 
all  consideration  of  justice,  and  that  the  mitred ^  leaders  of  the 
flock  in  the  ways  of  righteousness  should  be  his  associates  in 
a  proposition  so  mad  that  it  may  well  arouse  alarm.  Plainly, 
even  the  Act  of  1876  ought  not  to  be  quietly  acquiesced  in  by 
the  nation  as  if  it  were  right.    Martyn's  Act  is  amply  sufficient 
for  the  repression  of  senseless  experiments  on  warm-blooded 
animals  by  tyros;  and  if  there  be  among  those  ^ devoted  to 
science  aught  of  a  want  of  care  and  right  feeling  in  any 
instance,  which,  as  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  there 
may  be,  legislation  is  not  the  appropriate  means  to  prevent  it. 
It  is  in  the  crude  stages  of  scientific  life  that  useless  cruelties 
are  likely  to  occur;  and  by  favouring  the  free  advance  of 
science  the  nation  will  most  effectually  prevent  their  occurrence. 
It  is  by  more  complete  scientific  education  within  the  pro- 
fession that  we  ought  to  try  to  get  rid  of  such  experiments  as 
those  which  Mr.  Lawson  Tait  of  Birmingham  acknowledges 
having  performed  fifteen  years  ago,  accompanying  the  acknow- 
ledgment with  remarks  which  certainly  show  how  useless  and 
improper  in  his  hands  those  vivisections  were.    I  do  not  know, 
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however,  what  some  of  his  fellow-agitators  will  think  of  the 
following  remarks  by  the  same  writer : — "  The  doctrine  of 
evolution  has  affected  religion  as  it  has  everything  else,  if 
indeed  it  is  not  establishing  an  altogether  new  form  of  faith, 
which  is  making  an  unrecognised,  certainly  an  unmeasured, 
progress  amongst  us.  Admitting  that  the  so-called  lower 
animals  are  part  of  ourselves,  in  being  of  one  scheme  and 
differing  from  us  only  in  degree,  no  matter  how  they  be  con- 
sidered, is  to  admit  they  have  equal  rights."  Equal  rights  ! 
One  would  like  to  know  if  it  is  proposed  that  the  doors  of 
stables,  kennels,  and  hencoops  are  to  be  opened  in  vindication 
of  their  liberty.  Are  vegetarianism  and  cannibalism  the 
alternatives  set  before  us  ?  And  does  this  estimable  surgeon 
consider  it  no  more  serious  a  matter  to  take  the  life  of  a 
patient  than  to  kill  a  sheep  ?  He  must  be  joking  irreverently 
at  his  friends,  and  alluding  to  the  "  so-called  lower  animals  " 
being  "  part "  of  lords  and  ladies  after  they  have  been  eaten 
by  them ;  for  in  another  place  he  regrets  that  Quaker's  blood 
was  not  injected  into  the  veins  of  Archbishop  Laud  to  make 
that  prelate  peaceful. 

The  Act  of  1876  is  simply  an  ungrateful  singling  out  for 
police  supervision  of  the  one  particular  class  of  men  to  whom 
the  age  owes  everything  in  the  way  of  improved  health  and 
alleviation  of  the  diseases  of  man  and  brute  which  distinguishes 
it  from  bygone  times ;  and,  passed  by  the  men  by  whom  it  has 
been  passed,  however  excellent  their  motives,  it  is  a  public 
scandal.  The  notorious  habits  of  our  lawmakers,  whether  o-0od 
or  bad  in  themselves,  brand  on  the  pages  of  the  Statute  Book 
which  contain  it,  a  comment  which,  however  little  we  may 
wish  to  apply  it  to  individuals,  flares  out  to  our  shame  before 
all  nations  as  no  other  than  that  hated  word  hypocrisy. 

How  shall  this  blot  be  removed  ?  There  are  only  two  means 
One  is  to  put  an  end  to  all  sport  practised  at  the  expense  of 
any  vertebrate  animal,  and  thus  show  that  the  nation  which 
sympathises  with  hundreds  of  animals  suffering  at  the  hands 
of  physiologists,  sympathises  also  with  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
animals  which  surfer  to  a  greater  degree  at  the  hands  of  sports- 
men; the  other  is  to  rescind  the  law  which  at  present  so 
hampers  research.  The  more  importance  that  is  given  to  the 
units  of  possible  pain  in  brute  vertebrates,  and  more  particu- 
larly the  less  intelligent  of  them,  the  less  is  the  need  of  an  Act 
interfering  with  experiment ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  less 
these  limits  are  believed  in,  the  graver  does  the  case  become 
against  the  sportsman.  As  to  the  right  to  inflict  pain;  if  there 
be  none,  there  can  be  no  right  to  inflict  death.    If  there  be  a 
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right,  it  depends  on  the  amount  of  the  pain  and  the  importance 
of  the  object.  The  amount  of  pain,  calculated  either  by  inten- 
sity or  numbers,  which  is  inflicted  by  the  sportsmen,  is  much 
greater  than  that  inflicted  by  the  physiologists.  The  object  of 
the  physiologists  and  physicians  is  increase  of  knowledge  and 
alleviation  of  suffering,  both  among  men  and  brutes;  the  object 
of  sportsmen  is  merely  amusement,  which  they  believe  to  be 
morally  innocent;  and  I,  for  one,  am  not  disposed  in  most 
instances  to  contradict  them. 

In  the  economy  of  the  world  pain  has  its  place.  But  if  it 
were  in  all  circumstances  wrong  to  inflict  it,  it  could  not  have 
existed  under  the  domination  of  an  all-merciful  God.  The 
comparative  importance  of  ends  must  be  constantly  kept  in 
view ;  and  surely  they  whose  science,  founded  on  experiment, 
has  spread  its  beneficent  influence  over  man  and  beast  and 
gained  for  them  all  the  alleviation  of  suffering  which  has  been 
gained,  may  be  held  to  endorse,  more  effectually  than  the 
President  of  the  An ti- Vivisection  Society,  the  sentiment  toward 
the  close  of  his  illustrious  relative's  immortal  poem,  directed 
against  the  senseless  slaughter  of  birds  for  mere  amusement — 
a  poem  as  yet  apparently  unfamiliar  to  the  ears  of  the  senti- 
mental egotists  who  think  it  well  that  the  poor  of  humanity 
should  be  the  victims  of  unguided  experiment,  that  doctors 
may  learn  skill  before  they  are  called  in  by  them. 

"  Farewell,  farewell !  but  this  I  tell 
To  thee,  thou  wedding  guest ! 
He  prayeth  well,  who  loveth  well, 
Both  man,  and  bird,  and  beast. 

"  He  prayeth  best,  who  loveth  best, 
All  things,  both  great  and  small ; 
For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  vs. 
He  made  and  loveth  all." 

At  the  close,  on  the  motion  of  Principal  Walley,  of  the 
Edinburgh  Veterinary  College,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded 
to  the  Lecturer  for  his  able  address. 


